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normal expressions of the nature he depicts than are the
mad efforts of a beast to escape bridle and saddle.
A small unarmed country in revolt against a great power
has only one chance of success, that is, by imposing absolute
unity of action on all its people. There can be no tolerance
of a separate will, or even of a separate conscience. Ireland
succeeded through a guerilla war in which ninety-nine in a
hundred of the people took part only by affording conceal-
ment to the actual fighters. But that part was imposed
by the strictest penalties. If a man or woman thought that
a certain deed was murder, even to afiirm that belief was
dangerous; but to raise a finger to prevent the deed or de-
nounce the doer might mean death. So, on the one hand,
the conflict gave examples of desperate courage in the
fighting men, and perhaps even a more difficult courage
in those who took great risks to help in their concealment;
on the other hand, the long denial of freedom bred slavish-
ness. To have seen nothing, to have heard nothing, to deny
all knowledge that might help the enemy was the order;
it was sometimes obeyed with heroism, but sometimes also
in cowardice. Even when revolution had established an
Irish State, the same instincts persisted. Ireland was not
a country where the individual citizen would assert his
individual right, or even his individual duty, as a citizen;
Ireland still lived " under the shadow of the gunman," as
it was phrased in the first powerful and detailed study of
revolutionary Ireland that appeared in the Irish National
Theatre.
During the period from 1916 onward to the truce
established in July 1921, conditions were most unfavourable
for Eterature. Yet in 1916 Lennox Robinson produced
his most successful play, The Whiteheaded Boy, and in 1918
his Lost Leader, which raised much discussion, because it
dealt with Ireland's changing loyalties. Murray's Spring
is of the same year. Names now began to appear on the